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Special  Reports 
Available  to 
League  Members 

As  pait  oi  the  League's  expanded 
service  program,  special  reports 
covering  detailed  information  on 
many  aspects  oi  community  sym¬ 
phony  work  are  being  prepared  at 
the  League  office.  Those  reports 
having  wide  interest  among  orch¬ 
estras  are  mimeographed  and 
automatically  mailed  to  all  League 
members  as  official  League  memo¬ 
randum  .  .  .  supplementing  infor¬ 
mation  carried  in  the  "News  Letter." 
Other  reports  and  notes  oi  more 
limited  interest  are  available  to  all 
members  requesting  them.  Write  to 
the  League  Executive  Secretary, 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va., 
enclosing  a  self  addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  copies  of  any  of  the 
following: 

League  Memorandums;  Mailed  to 
all  League  members.  Additional 
copies  available  upon  request. 

No.  1,  issued  Aug.,  1950.  Women's 
Committee  Organization  Chart  oi  the 
Tampa  Symphony. 

No.  2,  to  be  issued  Oct.,  1950. 
Governmental  subsidy  oi  symphony 
orchestras  by  states,  counties  and 
municipalities. 

Special  Reports:  Available  to 
League  members  upon  request. 

1.  Partial  list  of  community  orches¬ 
tras  employing  conductors  and 
managers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

2.  "Music  and  its  Value  to  the 
Community,"  rough  notes  which  can 
be  incorporated  into  a  speech  or 
orchestra  promotion  material. 

3.  Procedures  used  by  several 
orchestras  in  handling  problems  in¬ 
volving  the  20%  U.  S.  excise  tax  on 
tickets. 

4.  Ten  suggestions  for  obtaining 
national  publicity  for  your  orchestra. 

5.  Partial  list  of  those  orchestras 
receiving  auditorium  rentals  at  no 
cost. 

6.  Detail  material  on  combined 
Fund  Raising  drives  for  cultural 
organizations. 


NEW  P.  O.  BOX  FOR 
LEAGUE  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE  IS 


P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


'Xommunity  Sym¬ 
phonies  —  Excellent 
News  Sources/' 

States  Newspaper 
Editor 

The  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman 
regularly  gives  wide  support  to  the 
Waukesha  Symphony.  When  asked 
why  the  paper  had  adopted  the 
policy.  Editor  G.  H.  Koenig,  made 
the  following  statement. 

"From  an  editor's  point  of  view 
the  orchestra,  first  and  foremost,  is 
good  newspaper  material  because 
oi  its  unusual  nature  and  important 
civic  possibilities. 

"If  Waukesha  had  a  big  league 
football  team,  the  Freeman  would 
cover  its  activities  thoroughly  for 
the  sports  fans.  Since  the  city  has 
what  we  regard  as  a  'big  league' 
orchestra,  we  accord  it  the  thorough 
news  treatment  it  deserves. 

"Just  as  the  press  has  assisted  in 
the  appreciation  of  good  athletes,  so 
also  should  it  help  in  building  an 
appreciation  for  good  music. 

^Continued  on  Page  5) 


Combined  Funds  for 
Symphonies,  Other 
Cultural  Groups 
Show  Success  In 
Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Grand  Rapids 

Combined  fund  drives  for  social 
agencies  were  an  outgrowth  of  the 
desperation  of  civic  minded  indivi¬ 
duals  and  business  houses  who  were 
approached  repeatedly  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  meritorious  but  many 
charitable  agencies  in  each  city  and 
town.  The  Community  Chest  is  now 
an  accustomed  part  of  America's 
community  and  national  life. 

As  the  cultural  activities  within 
cities  and  towns  gain  momentum, 
the  number  of  different  fund  raising 
and  ticket  selling  drives  increases 
year  by  year,  until  the  civic  and 
cultural  minded  citizens,  again 
reaching  the  desperation  point,  are 
beginning  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
requests  for  support  oi  these  groups. 

Progressive  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  citizens  and  officials  in  sever¬ 
al  cities,  sensing  this  growing  public 

fContinued  on  Page  2) 


League  Membership 
Campaign  Opens 

Watrous  National  Chairman 

"The  League  nation-wide,  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  opens  officially 
with  this  issue  of  the  "NEWS 
LETTER,"  stated  Alan  Watrous, 
League  National  Membership  Chair¬ 
man  and  Manager  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony. 

"\^en  you  realize  that  during  the 
last  eight  years  the  League,  operat¬ 
ing  entirely  on  a  volunteer  and 
often  casual  basis,  has  attracted 
over  150  orchestra  members  and 
nearly  twice  that  many  individual 
members  you  readily  can  see  the 
possibilities  before  us  now  that  we 
have  established  an  executive  head¬ 
quarters  and  can  offer  an  effective, 
unique,  broad-based  service  pro¬ 
gram  to  orchestras,  conductors, 
musicians  and  the  music  business 
interests,"  stated  Mr.  Watrous. 

"In  the  past  we  have  made  prac¬ 
tically  no  effort  to  gain  new  mem¬ 
bers.  but  have  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted  the  affiliation  of  people  and 
organizations  who  some  how 
learned  of  the  League  and  asked 
to  join.  In  spite  oi  our  inability  to 
do  more  than  that,  the  League  has 
grown  constantly  through  the  years. 

"There  are  some  six  hundred 
symphony  orchestras  and  ensembles 
in  the  country  today,  and  each  has 
a  stake  in  the  League,"  continued 
Mr.  Watrous,  "for  we  now  are  able 
to  offer  help  on  practically  all  or¬ 
chestra  problems  including  those 
faced  by  the  newly  organized  sym¬ 
phony  groups  as  well  as  the  more 
mature  organizations." 

A  far  flung  district  and  state 
League  organization  is  rapidly 
taking  shape.  District  and  state 
chairmen  will  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  various  phases  of  the 
League  work  within  their  own  areas, 
including  field  visits  to  orchestras; 
assisting  the  League  in  collecting 
facts,  figures  and  orchestra  news: 
serving  as  "sounding  posts"  on  the 
problems  and  wishes  oi  orchestras 
so  that  the  League  may  give  or  de¬ 
velop  desired  services;  contacting 
new  members,  etc. 

Officers  and  members  of  the 
League  Executive  Committee  will 
serve  as  district  chairmen,  each  of 
whom  will  supervise  the  work  oi 
the  area  and  state  chairmen  within 
his  district.  The  following  state 
chairmen  appointments  have  been 
made,  and  the  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  announced  in  the 
November  News  Letter. 

Alabama,  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin, 
Conductor  —  Birmingham  Symphony. 

^Continued  on  Page  S) 
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MR.  LEO  KOPP 
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PURPOSE  of  the  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  Leogue  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  on 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  ond  artists— ond  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 


Springfield  (III.) 
Symphony  Finds 
Musicians  Through 
High  School  Records 

Miss  Helen  Henry,  manager  of 
the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Symphony,  used 
an  interesting  method  of  "finding" 
musicians  when  the  orchestra  was 
first  organized.  She  poured  through 
the  high  school  annuals  for  many 
preceeding  years  —  gathering  the 
names  of  students  who  had  played 
symphonic  instruments  in  the  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  By 
diligent  use  of  high  school  alumni 
records,  the  telephone  book  and 
city  directory,  she  was  able  to 
locate  current  addresses  for  many 
of  the  former  students.  Postal  cards 
were  then  sent  out  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  orchestra  and  a 
total  of  102  persons  reported  for 
interviews  and  auditions  in  the 
course  of  several  weeks. 

Constantine  Johns  is  conductor  of 
the  Springfield  Symphony  which 
was  incorporated  in  1948,  and  he 
serves  also  as  conductor  of  the  high 
school  orchestra.  Although  an  earlier 
Springfield  Civic  Symphony  had  ex¬ 
isted,  it  had  gone  out  of  business  in 
1941,  and  there  was  no  orchestral 
activity  in  the  interim.  The  present 
Springfield  Symphony  has  a  per¬ 
sonnel  of  60  musicians  and  presents 
four  subscription  concerts  a  year. 


Orchestra  Financing 
Dicussed  in 
Music  Journal 
Articles 

Orchestra  financing  is  the  subject 
of  the  League  articles  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  issues  of  the  "Music 
Journal."  These  articles  combine  to 
form  the  ninth  in  a  series  titled  "The 
Establishment  and  Development  of 
Community  Symphonies,"  which  the 
Music  Journal  has  been  carrying 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years 
in  cooperation  with  the  League.  The 
series  will  be  completed  in  the 
November  issue. 

Ennis  Davis,  editor  of  the  Music 
Journal,  stated  recently  in  an  open 
letter  to  his  subscribers  that  "his 
nomination  for  the  most  important 
person  in  the  American  Music  Scene 
today  is  the  amateur  musician.  A 
true  'amateur'  is  one  who  does 
something  for  the  love  of  it  .  .  .  and 
that's  the  way  I  use  the  word." 
stated  Mr.  Davis.  He  has  given  the 
'amateur'  symphony  organizations 
an  excellent  definition. 

(Persons  wishing  to  purchase  copies 
of  the  Music  Journal  articles  may 
write  to  the  editors  at  1270  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York  City.) 


Doctor  Morris  C.  Thomas,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Sym¬ 
phony  observes  that  "in  most  places 
the  contributions  and  ticket  drive 
jobs  are  passed  off  on  the  women. 
Here  in  Waukesha,  we  use  plenty 
of  men  —  particularly  for  solicita¬ 
tion  of  contributions." 


Combined  Funds 
for  Symphonies 

fContinued  from  Page  1) 
indifference  to  the  many  appeals, 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  estab¬ 
lishing  combined  drives  for  cultural 
groups.  This  sound  idea  apparently 
is  destined  to  spread  —  judging 
irom  the  interest  already  shown  in 
the  plans  now  in  operation. 

The  Louisville  Philharmonic  Orch¬ 
estra  participates  in  a  community, 
fund  raising  program  which  fi¬ 
nances.  in  one  campaign,  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  many  Louisville  cultural 
organizations  including  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Art  Center,  Children's  Theater, 
Philharmonic  Chorus,  Dance  Council, 
Institue  of  Architectural  Design, 
Little  Theatre  Company,  Junior  Art 
Gallery,  and  The  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  Historic  Buildings. 

Spearheaded  by  Louisville's  Mayor 
Charles  P.  Farnsley,  The  Louisville 
Fund  was  organized  in  1949  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  encourage  the  cultural 
organizations  of  the  city,  to  avoid 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  their 
efforts  and  to  simplify  their  financ¬ 
ing  through  the  establishment  of  one 
major  drive  under  the  direction  of 
a  professional  and  experienced  fund 
raiser. 

The  Louisville  Fund  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  a  separate  unit.  W.  R. 
Dunton  III,  who  is  employed  as  the 
executive  secretary,  on  a  year-round 
basis,  directs  the  campaign,  coun¬ 
sels  with  the  participating  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  assists  in  their  publicity 
and  public  relations  work. 

A  goal  of  $128,000  was  set  for  the 
Louisville  Fund  for  the  1950-51  sea¬ 
son.  and  the  entire  amount  was 
successfully  raised  in  one  single 
campaign  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
14  different  campaigns  which  had 
preceeded  the  establishment  of  the 
central  organization.  $74,000  of  the 
total  was  allocated  to  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic.  Handsome  brochures 
describe  the  activities  and  needs  of 
each  participating  organization  and 
discuss  the  purpose  of  the  Fund. 

Cincinnati's  combined  fund  for 
cultural  groups  is  titled  "The  United 
Arts  Fund."  and  raises  maintenance 
funds  for  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
the  Summer  Opera,  the  Art  Museum 
and  the  Taft  Museum.  Started  in  the 
1949-50  season,  the  goal  of  $250,000 
was  over  subscribed  during  a  spring 
campaign.  Sensing  the  community's 
approval  of  the  single  appeal  for 
support  for  these  four  institutions, 
the  1950-51  goal  set  at  $290,000  was 
very  nearly  reached. 

Robert  A.  Casey,  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  also  is  publi¬ 
city  director  of  the  United  Fine  Arts 
Fund  for  Cincinnati.  His  1950-51 
United  Fund  brochure  is  an  informa¬ 
tive.  concise  and  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  presentation  of  the  activities, 
services  and  needs  of  the  four  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Unlike  the  Louisville  Fund,  the 
Cincinnati  United  Fund  organization 
does  not  serve  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  to  the  participating  groups,  but 
acts  only  as  a  fund  raising  agency. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  (Srand  Rapids  Art 
Gallery  sponsor  an  annual  joint 
campaign  which  is  handled  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  organizations. 
Headquarters  are  established  in  the 


Comparison  of 

Symphony 

Expenditures 

Orchestra  representatives  have 
asked  for  comparative  orchestra  ex¬ 
penditure  figures.  The  League  has 
besn  at  work  on  the  material,  and 
although  the  study  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a 
preliminary  report.  Although  each 
community  establishes  its  own  uni¬ 
que  pattern  of  needs  and  resources— 
whether  it  be  in  a  cultural  activity 
or  in  some  other  aspect  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life  —  it  is  possible  to  draw 
some  conclusions  regarding  the  size 
of  orchestra  budgets. 

For  comparative  purposes,  annual 
gross  expenditures  of  a  large  group 
of  orchestras  have  been  analyzed  on 
a  per  capita  basis  —  that  is,  the  total 
gross  expenditures  of  a  given  orch¬ 
estra  are  divided  by  the  corporate 
population  of  its  home  city  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  1940  U.  S.  Census. 

In  the  home  cities  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  symphonies,  the  gross  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  orchestras  average 
74c  per  person  in  their  corporate 
populations.  However,  there  is  wide 
variation  irom  this  average  with 
one  orchestra  reporting  a  high  an- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Art  Gallery  inasmuch  as  the  Sym¬ 
phony  does  not  maintain  a  centrally 
located  business  office. 

The  Grand  Rapids  campaign  goal 
is  based  on  a  study  of  the  needs 
of  both  organizations.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  endowment,  the 
Art  Gallery  is  completely  dependent 
on  the  campaign  for  maintenance. 
The  Symphony's  ticket  sale  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  joint  campaign,  but 
its  maintenance  fund  drive  is  held 
separately.  Attractive  separate  bro¬ 
chures  are  prepared  for  each  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  the  1949-50  joint  campaign 
$29,090  was  raised.  In  the  1950-51 
campaign,  the  total  amount  raised 
was  approximately  $31,000  — the 
most  successful  campaign  under¬ 
taken  so  far.  A  rather  complicated 
schedule  for  the  division  of  the 
funds  is  established,  but  it  results 
in  the  two  organizations  sharing  on 
about  a  50-50  basis. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Bottje,  president  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Wo¬ 
men's  Committee,  feels  that  the  com¬ 
bined  fund  is  a  sound  and  desirable 
procedure.  "We  feel  that  the  com¬ 
bined  campaign,  with  its  spirit  of 
cooperation,  is  good  for  both  or¬ 
ganizations  and  is  the  best  answer 
for  mutual  problems  here  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Also,  it  broadens  the  basis 
of  public  appeal  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions,"  stated  Mrs.  Bottje.  She  men¬ 
tions  that  some  people  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  plan  may  serve  to 
cut  down  double  contributions  irom 
persons  who  might  be  inclined  to 
help  support  each  organization  sep¬ 
arately  —  but  no  doubt  these  are 
offset  in  the  overall  picture  by  per¬ 
sons  who  would  not  support  the 
separate  drive  of  either  organiza¬ 
tion. 

(Notice  to  League  Members:  De¬ 
tailed  material  on  these  plans  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  League 
executive  office.) 
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LEAGUE  MEMBER  ORCHESTRAS' 
CONCERT  CALENDAR,  October -November,  1950 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Orchestra  representatives  at  the  League  National  Con¬ 
vention  expressed  a  desire  to  atte/id  concerts  of  other  community  sym¬ 
phonies.  The  following  calendar  for  October  and  November  includes  listings 
of  these  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  executive 
secretary.  All  other  League  member  orchestras  are  invited  to  send  their 
concert  schedules  for  monthly  listings  in  this  new  regular  feature  of  the 
"News  Letter." 


Date 

Orchestra  and  Conductor 

Soloist 

Time 

Oct.  16 

Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Symphony 

Dr.  Waldo  Cohn,  Conducting 

Nadia  Reisenberg 
Pianist 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Concerto 

Evening 

Oct.  20 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Symphony 
Hermann  Herz,  Conducting 

Whittemore  &  Lowe 
Duo  Pianists 

Evening 

Oct.  20 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Jose  Echaniz.  Conducting 

‘Helen  Dejager, 
Pianist 

Evening 

Oct.  29 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski,  Conducting 

Helen  Traubel, 
Soprano 

4:00  P.  M. 

Oct.  30 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Symphony 

James  Robertson,  Conducting 

Eileen  Farrell, 
Soprano 

8:30  P.  M. 

Oct.  31 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
Antonio  Modarelli,  Conducting 

‘Jean  Devereaux, 
Soprano 

8:30  P.  M. 

Nov.  2 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Symphony 

Lyman  Wiltse,  Conducting 

Frances  Yeend, 
Soprano 

Evening 

Mov.  15 

Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Symphony 

Dr.  Waldo  Cohn,  Conducting 

‘Flora  Ann  Bunker, 
Violin 

Evening 

■Jacinta  Howard,  Viola 
Mozart,  symphonie 
Concertante  for 
orchestra,  violin 
and  viola 


Nov.  16 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Philharmonic 
Gerhard  Schroth,  Conducting 

‘Rowena  Nagel, 
Pianist 

Evening 

Nov.  17 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Symphony 
Hermann  Herz,  Conducting 

Rise  Stevens, 

Mezzo  Soprano 

Evening 

Nov.  17 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Jose  Echaniz,  Conducting 

Thomas  L.  Thomas, 
Baritone 

Evening 

Nov.  19 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Symphony 

Leo  Kucinski,  Conducting 

Benno  and  Sylvia 
Rabinof,  Violinist, 
Pianist 

4:00  P.  M. 

Nov.  29 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
Antonio  Modarelli,  Conducting 

‘John  Lambros, 
Violinist 

‘Local  Artists 

8:30  P.  M. 

Western  Music 
Library  Offers 
Special  Rental  Plan 

The  Western  Music  Library,  lo¬ 
cated  at  615  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
is  taking  cognizance  of  one  of  the 
special  needs  of  community  sym¬ 
phonies.  Advised  recently  that  many 
community  symphonies  plan  a  six 
week  rehearsal  period  for  most  of 
their  concerts,  and  would  appreciate 
being  able  to  rent  music  on  a  six 
week's  basis  rather  than  on  a 
straight  monthly  basis  thereby  doing 
away  with  paying  an  unnecessary 
additional  two  week's  rental,  Mr. 
H.  T.  FitzSimons,  president  of  the 
Library,  stated  that  he  would  study 
the  problem  over  a  little.  He  has, 
and  now  is  offering  special  six 
week's  rates  to  orchestras  ordering 
complete  programs  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Music  Library's  catalog.  (See 
Advertisement  on  page  3.) 

Mr.  FitzSimons,  also  president 
of  the  H.  T.  FitzSimons  Publishing 
Company,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  League  for  several  years,  and 
continues  to  lend  his  support  to  the 
organization,  both  through  his  mem¬ 
bership  and  by  placing  advertising 
in  the  News  Letter.  He  welcomes  an 
opportunity  to  serve  all  League 
members. 


Duluth  Symphony 
Presents  Hermann 
Herz  as  1950-51 
Conductor 

The  Duluth  Symphony  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Hermann 
Herz  as  conductor  for  the  1950-51 
season.  Mr.  Herz,  who  replaces  Josef 
Wagner,  currently  has  been  con¬ 
ductor  and  musical  director  for  HRH 
Television  Features  which  have 
been  presenting  opera  in  English, 
He  has  served  as  opera  and  sym¬ 
phony  conductor  in  Europe,  South 
Africa  and  America.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1948,  upon  giving  up  his  11 
year  conductor  post  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa,  Mr.  Herz  served 
as  conductor  for  the  opera  depart¬ 
ment  at  Tanglewood  —  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Music  Center  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitsky. 

The  Duluth  Symphony  is  planning 
a  1950-51  season  of  seven  subscrip¬ 
tion  concerts  including  three  all- 
orchestral  concerts. 


Ralph  Hawkes.  president  of  the 
American  Firm,  Boosey  &  Hawkes, 
Inc.,  died  suddenly  on  Friday, 
September  8th, 


Idaho  State 
Symphony  Carries  On 
Community  Services 

The  Idaho  State  Symphony  is  a 
community,  music  —  service  organi¬ 
zation  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Conducted  by  Harold  Mealy,  the 
orchestra  not  only  has  increased 
greatly  the  musical  assets  of  Poca¬ 
tello.  but  also  has  extended  the 
musical  life  of  neighboring  cities 
while  at  the  same  time  assisting 
other  organizations  in  carrying  on 
their  community  work. 

Last  season,  the  orchestra  played 
a  concert  in  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota,  sponsored  by  the  Aberdeen 
Rotary  Club.  The  orchestra  played 
without  fee,  and  the  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization  was  responsible  only  for 
local  costs  and  the  orchestra's  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  —  a  matter  of 
S50.00.  The  Rotary  Club  sold  about 
1,000  tickets  at  25c  each,  realized 
a  profit  of  S175.00  on  the  concert, 
and  the  money  was  used  to  send  the 
Aberdeen  High  School  Band  to 
Pasadena,  California,  to  play  in  the 
"Tournament  of  Roses"  parade  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  —  an  honor  and  high  point  in 
any  high  school  band's  existence. 

Under  similar  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs 
of  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  teamed  up  to 
sponsor  an  Idaho  State  Symphony 
concert  in  their  city,  using  the  con¬ 
cert  profits  to  swell  their  funds  for 
aid  to  the  blind. 

The  orchestra,  in  continuous  opera¬ 


tion  since  1923,  is  completely  self 
contained.  All  officers  and  board 
members  of  the  organization  also 
are  playing  members  of  the  group. 
Conductor  Mealy,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  music  at  Idaho  State 
College,  and  all  of  his  65  musicians 
contribute  their  services.  About  half 
of  the  musicians  are  college  stu¬ 
dents,  the  other  half  townspeople  — 
many  of  whom  come  from  Blackfoot, 
American  Falls  and  Aberdeen,  cities 
of  30  miles  distant  —  paying  their 
own  transportation  costs  in  order  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  playing. 

Concertmaster  Arnold  Lintelmann 
doubles  as  orchestra  manager  and 
in  his  spare  moments,  follows  his 
profession  of  commercial  art.  Six  of 
the  musicians  are  union  members, 
but  they,  too,  contribute  their  serv¬ 
ices.  Instrumentation  is  complete  ex¬ 
cept  for  harp,  but  like  most  other 
conductors.  Conductor  Mealy  states 
that  the  Idaho  Symphony  could  use 
more  strings.  Solo  opportunities  are 
given  the  artists  and  college  music 
majors  in  the  general  area. 

The  orchestra's  total  income  aver¬ 
ages  around  S500.00  per  year,  and 
practically  the  entire  amount  is 
spent  on  the  music  library.  The 
orchestra  now  owns  over  400  com¬ 
plete  orchestrations.  The  concert  hall 
and  rehearsal  facilities  are  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  college,  and  local 
firms  contribute  needed  printing. 

The  Symphony  season  usually  in¬ 
cludes  two  concerts  presented  on 
the  community  concert  series  for 
which  the  orchestra  association  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Wusic  leen 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS 
CORAL  SOCIETIES,  CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
USE  OUR  RENTAL  SERVICE 


Write  for  Special  Rates  On  Complete  Programs 
Rented  from  Our  Library 


Send  for  Catalogs  of  Orchestrations  and  Choral  Works 


^lAJedtern  ^Ylfludic  cjCiLrar^y  ^nc. 

615  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


O  C  T  O  B  E  B  19  5  0 


W/llIKESH/\,  CITY  DF  22,000  SUPPORTS, 
PROMOTES  MO  EXJOYS  ITS  SYMPHOXY 


(See  Pitture  on  Page  1) 

EDITOR  S  NOTE: 

The  Waukesha  (Wisconsin)  Symphony  turns  the  tables  on  the  usual 
order  of  things  whereby  musicians  from  the  large  cities  squeeze  their  tightly 
packed  schedules  a  little  more  in  order  to  help  out  a  community  symphony 
in  a  neighboring  smaller  city  by  attending  a  rehearsal  or  two  and  playing 
the  concert.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  smaller  city  of  Waukesha,  located  20  miles 
from  Milwaukee,  which  now  is  providing  the  opportunity  for  their  city 
neighbor  musicians  to  play  symphonic  music.  (Milwaukee,  however,  is  well 
aware  of  its  negligence  of  symphonic  music  and  is  talcing  steps  to  form  an 
orchestra  in  the  very  near  future.! 


The  people  of  Waukesha  take 
pride  in  their  sponsorship  of  their 
own  orchestra  and  they  back  up  that 
pride  with  good  staunch  orchestra 
support  through  good  attendance  at 
concerts,  fine  newspaper  support, 
financial  support,  an  active  women's 
auxiliary  and  enthusiasm  for  fine 
music  on  the  part  of  their  children 
as  herewith  reported  by  an  active 
member  of  the  Waukesha  Symphony 
Women’s  Auxiliary. 

"Waukesha  is  a  city  of  only  22,000 
but  draws  many  of  its  orchestra 
musicians  from  nearby  Milwaukee— 
with  a  population  of  well  over  half 
a  million,  and  no  orchestra  of  its 
own  as  of  this  time.  About  half  of 
the  Waukesha  Symphony  musicians 
are  from  the  big  city  —  others  from 
a  radius  as  wide  as  SO  miles.  Fi¬ 
nancial  support  is  from  the  small 
city,  although  the  orchestra  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  very  wide  area.  Not  a  com¬ 
plaint.  you  understand,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  matter  of  pride. 

"The  Waukesha  Symphony  was 
founded  in  the  fall  of  1947  by  a 
determined  man  •  with  •  a  -  mission, 
named  Milton  Weber.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  it  didn't  make 
sense  to  keep  piling  more  and  more 
music  on  the  big  cities,  already 
glutted  with  it,  while  the  smaller, 
interior  centers  became  more  and 
more  barren. 

"Mr.  Weber  'discovered  the  need— 
and  the  barrenness  —  in,  of  all 
places,  the  U.  S.  Army.  An  Austrian 
born  violinist  and  conductor,  then 
31  years  of  age,  he  came  to  this 
country  in  1941,  via  Italy.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  engaged  in  strenu¬ 
ous,  infantry  training  in  the  Army. 
He  became  ill,  was  operated  on  and 
found  himself  in  the  Fort  Custer  re¬ 
habilitation  center. 

"He  asked  his  superiors  if  he 
might  do  something  about  music 
among  his  fellow  patients,  many  of 
them  battle  casualties  from  the 
Pacific  and  European  areas.  'Sure,' 
he  was  told,  'If  you  don't  expect 
money  for  it.'  An  appeal  to  civilians 
yielded  truckloads  of  instruments, 
and  Mr.  Weber  shortly  found  him¬ 
self  with  a  school  of  music  and  an 
average  of  130  pupils  a  day.  Many 
a  young  man  of  25  was  learning  to 
play  an  instrument  for  the  first  time, 
and  bitterly  complained  that  in  his 
little  town  he  had  had  no  musical 
opportunity  as  a  child.  Now,  with 
his  injuries,  the  athletic  training  his 
high  school  had  lavished  upon  him 
was  useless.  For  an  emotional  out¬ 
let  in  music,  he  must  start  at  scratch. 
There  was  ample  evidence  of  a 


hunger  for  music  as  well  as  a  need. 

"After  demobilization  and  a 
master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weber  deliberately 
sought  a  teaching  job  in  a  small 
city  where  he  could  develop  his 
ideas  about  music.  He  found  just 
what  he  wanted  at  Carroll  College 
with  its  registraiton  of  700,  located 
in  Waukesha.  The  president  of  the 
College.  Dr.  Nelson  Vance  Russell, 
was  as  interested  in  Mr.  Weber's 
extracurricular  plans  as  he  was  in 
his  qualifications  for  Carroll's  Music 
Department. 

Mr.  Weber  had  hardly  unpacked 
his  bags,  hung  up  his  clothes  and 
met  his  college  classes  in  the  fall 
of  1947,  when  he  paid  a  call  on 
Frank  Hayek,  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  local  Musician's  Union  and  an 
important  figure  in  state  union  af¬ 
fairs.  They  talked  over  plans  and 
Mr.  Hayek  promised  his  fall  and 
enthusiastic  support.  No  man  ever 
kept  his  word  more  staunchly. 

"At  first,  Mr.  Weber  took  all 
comers  —  saying,  'I  had  to  have  an 
orchestra  before  I  could  attract 
musicians.’  There  were  few  pro¬ 
fessionals  at  first,  and  after  months 
of  intensive  rehearsals,  the  first 
concert  was  given  on  a  blizzardy 
night  in  March  1948.  In  spite  of  one 
of  the  worst  demonstrations  of  Wis¬ 
consin  winter  weather,  the  town 
turned  out.  Carroll  College  paid  the 
bills  that  spring  season,  and  the 
public  was  charged  no  admission 
fee. 

"The  next  season,  the  people  of 
the  city  were  asked  not  only  to  buy 
tickets,  but  aso  to  make  contributions 
to  a  symphony  fund.  Professionals 
gave  new  strength  to  the  orchestra, 
and  the  public  began  to  identify  it¬ 
self  with  the  orchestra  both  as  pay¬ 
ing  audience  and  check  writing 
patrons.  The  loyalty  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  was  amazing.  Many  a  union 
musician,  when  the  orchestra  fi¬ 
nances  seemed  shaky,  returned  his 
pay  check.  Milton  Weber  has  never, 
even  to  this  day,  asked  for  or  re¬ 
ceived  any  pay  for  his  work.  Every 
waking  hour,  not  pledged  to  his 
Carroll  classes,  is  devoted  to  orch¬ 
estra  work,  and  he  spends  part  of 
each  summer  in  Maine  studying  with 
Pierre  Monteux. 

"The  Waukesha  Symphony  has  an 
active  women's  auxiliary  based  on 
the  existing  women's  organizations 
of  the  city.  Every  woman's  club  in 
Waukesha  is  asked  to  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  form  our  symphony 


auxiliary.  About  45  clubs  joined  last 
year.  This  year,  we  hope  to  increase 
the  number  by  reaching  out  into  the 
ccunty.  The  Auxiliary  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  in  the  fall  ticket  selling  — 
since  it  reaches  virtually  every 
family  in  the  area. 

"During  the  whole  season,  the 
Auxiliary  performs  many  functions— 
one  of  which  we  especially  feel  is 
important,  both  for  its  actual  service 
and  also  for  its  results  in  good  or¬ 
chestra  public  relations.  After  each 
of  our  five  subscription  concerts,  the 
Auxiliary  serves  coffee  and  cake  to 
the  musicians  and  their  families. 
Two  clubs  are  in  charge  of  this 
coffee  hour  at  each  concert,  and 
their  work  helps  to  bind  the  orch¬ 
estra  to  the  city.  Members  of  the 
serving  clubs  have  a  chance  to  meet 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  mu¬ 
sicians  from  Waukesha,  and  the  out- 
of-town  musicians  feel  a  needed  per¬ 
sonal.  hospitable  touch,  from  the 
Waukesha  people. 

"Our  Women's  Auxiliary  devised 
a  project  last  spring  which,  besides 
raising  a  few  thousand  very  wel¬ 
come  dollars,  also  did  an  im¬ 
measurably  successful  job  of  deep¬ 
ening  and  widening  interest  in  the 
symphony  throughout  the  city  and 
county.  Two  weeks  after  the  last 
concert,  in  May,  the  Women's  Auxi¬ 
liary  held  what  they  called  a  Sym¬ 
phony  Fair.  Everyone  for  miles 
around  was  appealed  to  through 
clubs,  the  press  and  by  word  of 
mouth  to  make  something  to  sell  at 
the  Fair.  An  alderman's  wife  made 
'mother  and  daughter  aprons,'  the 
local  fireman  built  and  contributed 
20  birdhouses  and  several  window 
boxes,  a  college  president  gave  iris 
roots,  farm  women  for  miles  around 
baked  bread  and  cake  —  sewed  and 
knitted  —  went  out  to  the  brook  and 
gathered  water  cress.  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontaine  (summer  farmers 
in  nearby  Genesee  Depot)  sent  down 
some  tomatoes  they  had  'put  up' 
the  year  before.  The  women  lost 
count  of  how  many  people  contri¬ 
buted.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
thousands. 

"Clowns,  fortune  tellers,  pony  rides, 
popcorn,  puppet  shows  —  they  were 
all  there,  as  they  should  be  in  an 
old  fashioned  Fair.  Hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  before  had  shown  an 
interest  in  symphony  affairs  con¬ 
tributed  something  —  and  bought 
something.  They  had  fun,  and  they 
came  to  realize  that  this  Symphony 
which  plays  such  fine  programs  is, 
after  all,  not  such  a  formidable  or¬ 
ganization.  Many  sincere  women 
found  that  their  fat,  warm  loaves  of 
newly  baked  bread  were  as  wel¬ 
come  as  someone  else's  fat  check. 
Now  they  too  could  take  part  in  the 
Waukesha  Symphony.  The  hope  is 
that  the  Symphony  Fair  will  be  an 
annual  affair,  and  meanwhile  those 
who  are  planning  this  fall's  ticket 
sale  are  certain  that  they  will  have 
a  much  easier  time  of  it  this  year 
because  of  that  gay,  earthy  Fair 


last  spring. 

"But  it  is  not  just  in  activities  that 
Waukesha  shows  interest  and  pride 
in  its  orchestra  —  it's  in  listening  to 
the  music  as  well.  Take  our  child¬ 
ren's  concerts  for  instance.  Each 
spring,  the  Waukesha  Symphony 
gives  a  'Young  People's  Concert, 
for  school  children  from  the  sixth 
grade  up.  There  is  no  admission 
charge,  but  the  young  people  are 
asked  to  apply  for  tickets.  Last 
spring,  the  tickets  were  all  gone 
within  a  few  days  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  were  ready.  Came 
the  concert  hour,  and  we  discovered 
that  the  ushers  had  been  too  bene¬ 
volent  with  youngsters  who  pos¬ 
sessed  no  tickets.  The  seats  all  filled 
up.  Then  they  filled  up  twice,  and 
finally,  children  were  standing  up 
all  along  the  walls.  But,  apparently, 
children  can  stand  patiently  for  an 
hour  —  and  quietly  —  if  only  they 
can  hear  fine  symphonic  music.  The 
problem  now  is  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  to  hear  fine  music  which  so 
patiently  exists  among  our  Wau¬ 
kesha  young  people  and  which 
serves  as  our  guarantee  that  an 
eager, ^music-loving  public  will  be 
as  interested  in  the  Waukesha  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  future  as  it  is  in  the 
present." 


Music  and  Superman 

"Superman  Comics"  —  52  pages  of 
them  per  issue  —  added  two  pages 
of  just  plain  readin'  recently.  The 
subject  of  that  'readin'  was  fine 
music  —  of  all  things! 

Titled  "Music  on  the  March,"  the 
article  discussed  the  great  values 
inherent  in  developing  music  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  citizens  of  a  com¬ 
munity  "do"  instead  of  just  "listen," 
and  discussed  the  work  of  the 
American  Music  Conference  in  help¬ 
ing  establish  such  activities  through 
the  organization  of  local  music 
councils. 


Idaho  State 
Symphony  Carries 
On  Community  Services 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ceives  financial  reimbursement;  a 
free  concert  played  for  school  child¬ 
ren  during  music  week,  one  or  two 
sustaining  broadcasts  played  on  the 
Inter-Mountain  hookup  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  series  of  college  broad¬ 
casts,  and  one  or  two  tour  concerts. 

Conductor  Mealy  dreams  of  the 
time  when  he  can  work  out  a 
scholarship  plan  of  several  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year,  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  talented  students  can  attend 
the  college,  thereby  strengthening 
the  musical  life  of  the  community, 
the  orchestra  and  the  school.  His 
quiet  but  determined  way  combined 
with  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  are 
pretty  convincing  that  eventually  he 
will  find  a  way  to  make  his  dreams 
come  true. 


w 
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Boston  Symphony 
Asks  and  Receives 
Voluntary  Gifts  from 
80%  of  All 
Subscribers 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  found  it  necessary 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  expected 
income  through  the  non-passage  of 
the  Federal  Tax  Exemption  Bill.  A 
letter  was  sent  to  each  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  subscriber,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ticket  prices  had  not 
been  raised  for  many  years,  that  the 
national  emergency  had  ruled  out 
tax  relief  and  that  additional  funds 
would  be  needed  for  the  coming 
season.  All  subscribers  were  re¬ 
quested  to  make  a  voluntary  gift 
equal  to  20%  of  the  cost  of  their 
season  tickest.  It  was  further  re¬ 
quested  that  this  gift  be  in  addition 
to  customary  contributions  to  the 
fund  raised  through  the  friends  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  appeal  to 
come  at  its  usual  time  later  in  the 


Mr.  George  E.  ludd,  manager  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  reports  that 
between  80%  and  90°oof  the  Boston 
Symphony's  season  ticket  holders 
already  have  sent  the  voluntary 
gift.  This  generous  response  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  gratifying  reassurance 
of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  Or¬ 
chestra's  audience. 


The  Boston  Symphony  will  open 
its  70th  season  on  October  6th  with 
an  all-Beethoven  program  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch.  In  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  Anniversary  Season, 
Mr.  Munch  will  issue  an  invitation 
to  the  only  two  former  conductors 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  now  living, 
to  appear  as  guests.  They  are  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  conductor  of  the  orch¬ 
estra  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his 
predecessor,  Pierre  Monteux. 


Victor  Norman  Plans 
Ambitious  Season 
With  New  London 
Symphony 


SINGING  KAPPELS' 
JOIN  LEAGUE 


Pearl  and  Edwin  Kappel,  duo 
vocal  artists  of  Shorewood,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  recently  have  joined  the  League. 
Hearing  of  the  organization  through 
Mr.  Vischrich  of  the  Minneapolis 
Orchestral  Association,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kappel  wrote  the  League  executive 
secretary  asking  how  they  might 
help  in  the  work  of  the  community 
symphonies. 


Soprano  and  tenor,  they  feature 
solos,  duets,  opera,  operetta,  art 
songs,  ballads,  etc.,  have  appeared 
with  several  community  orchestras 
in  the  midwest,  and  in  so  doing  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  problems, 
aims,  crises  and  talents  of  the  com¬ 
munity  groups. 


During  the  war  the  Kappels  did  a 
great  deal  of  USO  work  on  the  West 
Coast.  Following  the  war,  they  have 
made  their  home  in  Wisconsin,  con- 
certizing  throughout  the  midwest 
and  working  with  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  In  October  they  will  tour 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the 
U.  S.  and  will  be  in  Canada  in  April. 


Florida  West  Coast 
Symphony  Appoints 
Bloch  as  Conductor 


The  New  London  (Conn.)  Sym¬ 
phony,  under  the  direction  of  Victor 
Norman  is  planning  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  season  in  its  history.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  subscription  and 
children's  concerts,  the  orchestra 
will  present  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah," 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  of  Music,  it  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  world  premiere  of  Fran- 
chetti's  opera,  "The  Lion." 

Conductor  Norman  conducted  the 
Naumburg  Memorial  Concert  in  New 
York  City  on  July  4th.  More  than 
10,000  people  attended  the  concert 
which  also  was  broadcast  in  its 
entirety  over  WNYC. 


League  Offers 
Mailing  Service 


An  orchestra  mailing  service  has 
been  established  by  the  League 
whereby  circulars,  brochures  and 
announcements  can  be  mailed  to 
any  one  of  the  League's  classified 
lists  including  symphony  orchestras, 
managers,  conductors,  colleges,  etc. 
The  service  is  available  at  2c  per 
name  for  League  members  and  at 
4c  per  name  for  non-members  —  plus 
postage  in  each  case. 


Kentucky,  Robert  Whitney,  Con¬ 
ductor  Louisville  Symphony. 

Minnesota,  A.  H.  Miller,  Manager 
Duluth  Symphony. 

Nebraska,  Leo  Kopp,  Conductor 
Lincoln  Symphony. 

Rhode  Island,  Francis  Madeira, 
Conductor  Rhode  Island  Philhar- 


The  West  Coast  Symphony,  Sara¬ 
sota,  Florida,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Alexander  Bloch 
of  Hillsdale,  New  York  as  conductor 
for  the  coming  season.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  followed  the  resignation  of 
Lyman  Wiltse,  conductor  of  the 
Tampa  Symphony,  who  in  addition 
to  his  work  in  Tampa  also  con¬ 
ducted  the  1949-50  season  for  the 
newly  organized  West  Coast  Sym¬ 
phony. 


All  materials  are  mailed  from  the 
League  Executive  offices  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  West  Va.  Samples  of  materials 
to  be  handled  through  the  mailing 
service  should  first  be  sent  to  the 
League  Executive  office,  (P.  O.  Box 
164,  Charleston.  West  Va.)  so  that 
price  quotations  can  include  correct 
postage  estimates. 


South  Carolina,  Robert  Cantrick, 
Conductor  Greenville  Symphony. 

South  Dakota,  }.  Laiten  Weed, 
Conductor  Yankton  Symphony. 

Texas,  Ezra  Rachlin,  Conductor 
Austin  Symphony. 

Vermont,  Alan  Carter,  Conductor 
Vermont  State  Symphony. 

Wyoming,  Blaine  D.  Coolbaugh, 
Conductor  Casper  Symphony. 


Community 

Symphony 


League  Membership 
Campaign  Opens 


(Continued  from  Page  ]) 
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Colorado,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron, 
Conductor  Arkansas  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Florida,  Lyman  Wiltse,  Conductor 
Tampa  Symphony. 

Illinois,  Chicago  Area,  Herman 
Felber. 

Iowa,  Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor 
Sioux  City  Symphony. 

Kansas,  Alan  Watrous,  Manager 
Wichita  Symphony. 


In  addition  to  thorough  news 
coverage  of  the  orchestra,  person¬ 
nel,  activities  and  concerts,  the  Free¬ 
man  publishes  a  weekly  column 
about  the  orchestra,  titled  'Covering 
the  Baton  Beat."  The  column  may 
concern  itself  with  the  coming  pro¬ 
gram,  orchestra  financial  problems, 
a  blessed  event  in  the  home  of  a 
second  violinist,  rehearsal  chit-chat, 
or  notes  on  Brahms.  Regardless  of 
the  subject  it  always  is  interesting, 
often  amusing  and  always  helps  to 
identify  the  symphony  with  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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Chattanooga  Times  Sponsors, 
Promotes  Student  Concerts 

The  Chattanooga  Times  has  shown  what  can  happen  when  a  news¬ 
paper  capitalizes  on  the  drama,  educational  values  and  human  interest 
inherent  in  a  local  symphony  student  concert  and  gives  it  "all  out"  promo¬ 
tion.  Results:  a  tine  piece  oi  public  service  rendered  by  the  newspaper; 
excellent  publicity  ior  the  symphony;  line  public  relations  ior  the  public 
schools;  and  a  huge  audience  oi  7.S00  children  who  had  the  thrill  oi  ieeling 
they  were  participating  in  an  important  and  exciting  event  —  which 
they  were. 

Last  season,  the  Chattanooga  Times  sponsored  and  promoted  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony's  iirst  children's  concerts.  The  concerts  were  pre¬ 
sented  iree  to  all  children  oi  school  age  in  Hamilton  and  nearby  counties. 
At  2:30  on  a  Saturday  aiternoon  the  iirst  concert  was  played  ior  children 
enrolled  in  the  iirst  eight  grades.  At  3:30  on  the  same  aiternoon.  a  second 
concert  was  played  ior  students  oi  high  school  age.  The  program  was 
practically  the  same  ior  both  groups. 

PROGRAM 

Beethoven.  Overture  to  Egmont 
Mozart.  Two  German  Dances 
M'Bride.  Fugato  on  a  Well-Known  Theme 
Haydn.  Quartet  in  C  Major,  Second  Movement 
Haydn.  Hymn  oi  Praise  —  to  be  sung  by  audience 
'Strauss,  Emperor  Waltz 
Gould,  American  Salute 

"In  the  High  School  concert,  the  second  and  third  movements  oi  Dvorak's 
Symphony  No.  5  were  substituted  ior  the  Strauss  Waltz. 

In  promoting  and  publicizing  the  concert,  the  "Times"  used,  within  ten 
days,  a  total  oi  16  pictures.  13  newstories,  2  editorials  and  2  hali  page  ads. 
The  iollowing  is  a  "play  by  play"  account  oi  the  concert  promotion. 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

Friday,  January  20  Advertisement  —  hali  page  —  iirst  iull-scale  announce¬ 
ment  oi  the  concert  with  the  statement  that,  "The  concert  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Chattanooga  Times  in  the  interest  oi  the  Musical 
Development  oi  Our  Community." 

Newstory  —  centering  around  the  interest  oi  school  administrators, 
music  supervisors  and  teachers  in  the  educational  values  oi  the  concert. 
Saturday,  January  21  Editorial  —  on  value  oi  student  concerts. 

Newstory  —  titled  "School  Kids  Agree  That  Music  is  Fun,"  describing 
music  activities  and  the  music  curriculum  oi  the  public  schools. 

Picture  —  Two  column  cut  oi  youth  concert  committee. 

Sunday,  January  22  Advertisement  hali-page  —  repeat  oi  ad  used  on 
January  20. 

Pictures  —  Four  column  cut  oi  orchestra  rehearsal. 

Newstory  —  analyzing  program,  including  interesting  and  iniormative 
program  notes.  Box  listing  oi  programs. 

Monday,  January  23  Picture  —  Two  column  cut  oi  double  bass  section  in 
rehearsal. 

Tuesday,  January  24  Pictures  —  Three  column  cut  oi  cello  section  in  re¬ 
hearsal. 

Two  column  cut  oi  violinists  marking  bowings. 

Newstory  —  describing  special  orchestra  seating  plan  which  would 
enable  all  children  to  see  the  orchestra.  Human  interest  item  on  how 
a  local  music  teacher  edged  right  up  to  the  conductor's  podium  when 
she  attended  her  iirst  symphony  concert. 

Newstory  —  announcement  that  the  "Times"  would  print  the  best  two 
music  reviews  submitted  by  children  attending  the  concerts. 
Wednesday,  January  25  Picture  —  Three  column  cut  oi  string  quartet  which 
would  play  in  the  concert. 

Newstory  —  titled  "Symphony  Blends  iour  types  oi  Music"  —  feature 
article  describing  the  iour  orchestral  choirs,  the  instruments  and  tones 
oi  each  and  their  physical  location  within  the  orchestra. 

Newstory  —  announcement  oi  a  juvenile  radio  program  ieaturing  music 
to  be  played  on  student  concert. 

Thursday,  January  26  Pictures  —  Two  pictures  oi  two  column  cuts  each  oi 
the  woodwind  section  in  rehearsal. 

Newstory  —  describing  the  size  oi  expected  audience,  special  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  being  made  by  various  schools  and  the  concert 
preparation  being  given  the  children  in  some  oi  the  schools. 

Friday,  January  27  Newstory  — On  "Times"  arrangements  to  print  best 
student  reviews  oi  the  concert. 

Newstory  —  on  crowds  expected  irom  various  schools,  arrangements  oi 
city  authorities  to  handle  traiiic,  ushering  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
reminder  that  children  should  be  accompanied  by  adults. 

Saturday,  January  28  Concert  Day 

Newstory  —  front  page,  describing  the  program,  concert  arrangements 
summarizing  pre-concert  preparation  in  the  schools,  special  seating 
plans  and  listing  oi  some  oi  the  schools  attending. 

Diagram  —  Three  column  cut  of  concert  floor  plan,  orchestra  seating 
arrangements,  conductor's  podium,  etc. 

Sunday,  January  29  Pictures  —  Five  column  cut  of  children's  faces  as  they 


Pasadena  Offers 
Music  To  All  At 
Modest  Cost 

Citizens  of  Pasadena  have  heard 
more  than  250  iree  symphony  and 
choral  concerts  in  the  last  30  years 
through  the  efforts  oi  the  Pasadena 
Civic  Music  Association,  the  city 
fathers  and  hundreds  oi  instrumen¬ 
talists  and  vocalists  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  in  terms  oi  time, 
talent  and  service. 

Organized  in  1929.  the  Pasadena 
Civic  Music  Associaiton  sponsors, 
the  Pasadena  Civic  Orchestra  and 
the  Pasadena  Civic  Chorus.  Each 
organization  draws  personnel  irom 
all  parts  oi  Southern  California.  The 
orchestra  personnel  numbers  about 
90  and  the  chorus  about  200. 

The  Association  operates  on  a 
$15,000  annual  budget,  receives  a 
S5.000  annual  grant  irom  the  city 
oi  Pasadena  and  the  other  $10,000 
through  contributions  or  member¬ 
ships  irom  about  1,500  persons.  The 
relative  modest  budget  is  possible 
only  because  the  contributed  and 
volunteer  services  have  been  so 
great. 

The  Association  sets  forth  its  pur¬ 
poses  very  definitely; 

"1.  to  bring  fine  music  to  all 
people. 

"2.  To  afford  the  greatest  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  talented  young  musi¬ 
cians  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
an  outlet  for  their  abilities  —  either 
as  soloists  or  as  members  oi  an 
orchestra  or  choral  ensemble." 

That  it  is  fulfilling  its  first  pur¬ 
pose  is  shown  from  the  30  year 
concert  record.  In  support  of  its 
success  in  meeting  the  second  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  record  oi  "400  members 
oi  the  orchestra  and  chorus  who 
have  gone  on  to  important  careers 
in  music  —  many  to  the  highest  in 
concert,  opera,  radio  and  the  films." 
Many  composers  have  had  their 
'firsts'  in  Pasadena.” 

During  the  past  30  years  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  had  but  two  con¬ 
ductors  —  Reginald  Bland  who  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  for  six  years, 
and  Dr.  Richarl  Lert,  who  has  served 
as  conductor  since  1935.  Conductor 
Lert  came  to  America  from  Vienna 
and  Berlin  after  brilliant  successes 
with  opera  as  well  a  symphony. 


Cincinnati  Answers 
^'Those  Questions” 

Every  orchestra  constantly  seeks 
the  words  and  phrases  with  which 
to  answer  at  least  five  perennial 
questions  about  orchestra  support. 
The  iollowing  are  the  answers  given 
by  Robert  A.  Casey,  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  and  publicity 
director  of  the  United  Fine  Arts 
Fund  for  Cincinnati  in  the  1950-51 
brochure  titled  "Why?"— "Because." 

Why  can't  the  people  who  go  to 
symohony  concerts  and  opera  pay 
for  the  cost  of  their  amusement? 

No  symphony  orchestra  or  opera 
company  has  ever  paid  its  way 
fully  without  the  help  oi  very  large 
endowments,  guarantees  or  other 
financial  backing.  Music  oi  the 
quality  supplied  by  our  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Summer  Opera  has 
to  be  paid  ior.  To  raise  admission 
prices  to  the  point  where  all  bills 
would  be  paid  that  way  would  just 
put  this  music  completely  out  of  the 
reach  oi  the  broad  public,  which 
manifestly  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  fine  music  as  well  as  wealthy 
music-lovers.  To  attempt  to  cut  costs 
by  reducing  the  quality  would  like¬ 
wise  fatally  discourage  attendance. 

Who  gets  anything  out  of  these 
institutions  besides  those  people  who 
buy  tickets? 

The  most  important  group  bene¬ 
fited  is  the  children.  Each  year, 
hundreds  of  them  attend  the  regular 
or  children's  symphony  concerts. 
What  out  cultural  institutions  do  for 
the  children  of  the  community  is  a 
fact  of  constantly  growing  civic 
and  commercial  importance.  Time 
and  again  an  out-of-town  man 
moves  here  and  admits  that  one  of 
the  most  impelling  reasons  why  he 
did  so  was  beause  his  wife  insisted 
that  their  children  must  have  avail¬ 
able  to  them  superior  cultural  faci¬ 
lities  such  as  Cincinnati  offers. 

Why  do  we  need  an  orchestra 
here,  anyway  —  why  not  hire  an 
orchestra  from  one  of  the  great  big 
cities? 

Our  type  of  fine  summer  opera 
would  not  be  feasible,  here,  with¬ 
out  a  local  orchestra.  If  we  dis¬ 
banded  our  orchestra,  the  best  of 
these  men  would  have  to  leave 
town  to  seek  employment  else¬ 
where.  Our  fine  music  schools, 
which  depend  on  these  men  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  faculties,  would  have 
to  employ  less  able  talent  in  many 


listen  to  the  concert  with  wife  of  conductor.  (Placed  on  front  page  of 
society  section) 

Four  column  cut  —  front  page  —  orchestra  and  audience. 

Three  column  cut  of  Conductor  Hawthorne  and  three  small  children. 
Three  column  cut  of  faces  of  three  colored  children  listening  to  concert. 
Three  column  cut  of  string  quartet  playing  at  concert. 

Two  column  cut  of  small  boy  back  stage,  blowing  into  orchestra  tuba. 
Newstory  —  front  page,  reporting  event,  describing  audience  and  con¬ 
cert.  and  interview  with  Mr.  Hawthorne  regarding  concert. 

Editorial  —  titled  "Happy  Event"  in  which  "The  Times"  expressed  its 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  sponsor  an  event  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  Chattanooga's  school  children. 

Tuesday,  January  31  Newstory  titled  "Youth  Concert  Called  Great  Stride  in 
Developing  Cultural  Education,"  giving  view  of  superintendent  of 
schools,  several  principals,  music  supervisors  and  teachers. 

Picture  —  Three  column  cut  on  bus  load  of  children  leaving  the  concert. 
The  reviews  of  the  student  music  critics  were  used  later. 
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"Start  NOW  — On  An  Easter  Bazaar," 
Advises  Fort  Wayne  Women's  Committee 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  the  January  1950  "News  Letter,"  a  brief  description 
was  given  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Symphony's  Easter  Bazaar.  Many  requests  for 
full  details  of  the  project  have  come  in  from  Women's  Committees  interested 
in  sponsoring  a  similar  event  as  a  benefit  for  their  orchestras.) 

The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Women's  Committee  reports  that  an 
Easter  Bazaar  is  "profitable,  color¬ 
ful,  memorable  and  pleasing  to  all." 

According  to  Mrs.  Holman  Hamilton, 
general  chairman  of  the  1950  Fort 
Wayne  Easter  Bazaar,  the  project 
needs  many  months  of  time  for  its 
organization,  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion,  Easter  comes  on  March  2Sth  this 
year,  so  here  are  the  details  in 
plenty  of  time  for  women's  com¬ 
mittees  to  consider  them  as  they 
make  plans  for  symphony  benefit 
projects  this  season. 

"The  important  feature  of  the 
Easter  Bazaar,"  states  Mr.  Hamilton, 

"is  that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Women's  Committee  participates 
in  it  and  has  deep  interest  in  its 
success.  Members  donate,  members 
serve  on  committees,  and  members 
sell  and  help  the  day  of  the  Bazaar."  «  pickup  committee  for  her  district. 

.  p  ^  f  s  o  In  addition  to  the  geographical 

In  Fort  Wayne,  the  Easter  Bazaar  .  ,,  i  •* 

,  ,  ^  '  j.*.  I  .  organization,  there  are  several  city 

has  become  a  tradition,  known  lor  y,  ♦  i  j-  *u 

,  1  r*  s  j  *•  u  wide  committees  including  those  lor 

its  lovely  Easter  decorations,  booths  ,  •* 

j  ^  j  1  *  ui  1  j  decorations,  music  and  publicity, 

and  stage  —  for  its  delectable  baked  e  u  i  *  »  4  u  ^ 

j  ^  L  j  1  j  School  poster  contests  have  been 

goods,  attractive  handwork  and  j  *  •  *  •  *1.  —  *• 

^  •  11  I  •  u*  I  4  used  to  assist  in  the  promotion,  along 

especially  for  its  own  eight  foot  .v  *  •  j  j- 

-  1.  V  4  ^  4  *1.  with  extensive  newspaper  and  radio 

Easter  bunny  who  listens  to  the  ...  .  ^ 

children's  Easter  wishes  and  pre-  P^The"  Fort  Wayne  Women's  Com- 

sents  them  w.th  small  g.fts. 

Special  care  is  given  to  the  ap-  ^  gg 

pearance  of  the  Bazaar  booths  and  j  .u  .  .u  .  i-.  _  i _ 

f  ,  ,  ,  ,  1  j  and  that  the  net  profits  range  be- 

tables.  Last  year  they  were  planned  _  _ , 

,  .  1  1  u  j  j  tween  S500  and  S700. 

around  pastel  color  schemes,  draped 

in  rayon  satin  and  other  lustrous  - 

materials  and  decorated  with  Easter 

flowers.  In  the  pop-corn  ball  booth,  Violin  DGOartlTIGnt 
wide  use  was  made  of  colorful  cello- 

phane.  The  African  violet  booth  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Olson,  president  of 
decorated  with  the  matching  drap-  William  Lewis  &  Son,  the  famous 

eries  and  painted  lattice  back-  stringed  instrument  firm  which  was 

ground,  and  the  workers  in  that  established  in  Chicago  in  1874  (just 

booth  wore  matching  pinafores.  three  years  after  Mrs.  O'Leary's 

Additional  attractions  have  in-  famous  cow  kicked),  sent  a  letter 

eluded  a  fish  pond,  an  Easter  bon-  accompanying  his  ad  (page  5)  in 

net  raffle  and  a  surprise  gift  raffle.  which  he  said,  "Our  chief  reason 

One  year,  the  surprise  gift  was  con-  for  sending  this  ad  is  because  of 

tributed  by  Helen  Traubel,  who  our  sincere  interest  in  the  work  of 

having  appeared  as  solist  with  the  the  League.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 

Fort  Wayne  Symphony,  was  inter-  mind  that  your  organization  can  be 

ested  in  the  activities  of  the  organi-  of  great  help  in  assisting  Symphony 

zation.  Orchestras  as  well  as  guiding  and 

The  Bazaar  must  be  held  in  a  helping  new  organizations  to  form." 
centrally  located  spot  where  the  Wm.  Lewis  &  Son  do  practically 
passersby  will  be  tempted  to  drop  everything  connected  with  violins 

in,  according  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  In  and  other  members  of  the  violin 

Fort  Wayne,  it  always  is  held  on  the  family.  (Incidentally  their  cable 

Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  from  address  is  "Fiddles.")  They  sell 

12  noon  to  8  p.  m.  violins  and  all  accossories;  they 

The  basic  organization  for  the  developed  the  aluminum  wound 

Bazaar  is  set  up  on  a  geographical  steel  strings;  they  have  11  men  who 

basis,  with  the  chairman  dividing  do  nothing  but  repair  violins;  they 

the  town  into  five  sections,  each  of  completely  adjust  violins  each  time 

which  is  headed  by  a  sub-chairman.  they  leave  their  shops;  their  Mr. 

Each  sub-chairman  is  responsible  Carl  Becker  —  famous  violin  maker— 

for  contacting  every  woman's  com-  appraises  violins  and  bows  (espe- 

mittee  member  within  her  district,  cially  old  ones);  they  publish  the 

telling  them  of  the  Bazeiar  and  help-  magazine  "Violins  and  Violinists" 

ing  arrange  choices  of  donations.  whose  editor  is  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Roring, 

This  job  should  be  done  at  least  four  author  of  "How  Many  Strads?"  and 

months  before  the  Bazaar,  accord-  "The  Guadagnini  Family  of  Violin 

ing  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  so  that  com-  Makers."  and  no  doubt  everyone 

mittee  members  will  have  adeguate  connected  with  William  Lewis  4  Son 

time  in  which  to  prepare  their  con-  plays  violins.  League  members  have 

tributions.  Each  sub-chairman  or-  a  cordial  invitation  to  drop  in  for  a 

ganizes  a  telephone  committee  and  chat. 


Violin  DGpartmGnt 

Mr.  R.  A.  Olson,  president  of 
William  Lewis  4  Son,  the  famous 
stringed  instrument  firm  which  was 
established  in  Chicago  in  1874  (just 
three  years  after  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
famous  cow  kicked),  sent  a  letter 
accompanying  his  ad  (page  5)  in 
which  he  said,  "Our  chief  reason 
for  sending  this  ad  is  because  of 
our  sincere  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  League.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  your  organization  can  be 
of  great  help  in  asoisling  Symphony 
Orchestras  as  well  as  guiding  and 
helping  new  organizations  to  form." 

Wm.  Lewis  4  Son  do  practically 
everything  connected  with  violins 
and  other  members  of  the  violin 
family.  (Incidentally  their  cable 
address  is  "Fiddles.")  They  sell 
violins  and  all  accossories;  they 
developed  the  aluminum  wound 
steel  strings;  they  have  11  men  who 
do  nothing  but  repair  violins;  they 
completely  adjust  violins  each  time 
they  leave  their  shops;  their  Mr. 
Carl  Becker  —  famous  violin  maker— 
appraises  violins  and  bows  (espe¬ 
cially  old  ones);  they  publish  the 
magazine  "Violins  and  Violinists" 
whose  editor  is  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Roring, 
author  of  "How  Many  Strads?"  and 
"The  Guadagnini  Family  of  Violin 
Makers,"  and  no  doubt  everyone 
connected  with  William  Lewis  4  Son 
plays  violins.  League  members  have 
a  cordial  invitation  to  drop  in  for  a 
chat. 


Comparison  of 

Symphony 

Expenditures 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

nual  per  capita  expenditure  of  $1.88 
and  another  a  low  figure  of  a  16c 
annual  per  capita  expenditure.  In 
general,  the  larger  the  city,  the 
lower  the  per  capita  orchestra  ex¬ 
penditure. 

In  many  cases  among  the  profes¬ 
sional  symphonies,  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  orchestra's  gross  expendi¬ 
tures  are  met  by  earned  income  from 
ticket  sales,  tours,  broadcasting, 
record  contracts,  etc.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  orchestra  having  the  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $1.88,  all  but 
20c  of  this  amount  was  earned  by 
the  orchestra.  The  additional  20c  per 
capita  was  raised  through  contri¬ 
butions  and  endowment. 

In  the  case  of  the  orchestra  having 
the  16c  per  capita  expenditure,  15c 
of  the  total  came  from  earned  in¬ 
come,  the  remaining  Ic  from  endow¬ 
ment  and  contributions.  The  general 
average  of  sources  of  income  among 
the  professional  symphonies  is  54c 
per  capita  from  earned  incomes  and 
29c  per  capita  from  contributions, 
endowments,  etc. 

Among  the  community  sym¬ 
phonies,  have  reported  figures  to 
the  League,  the  average  per  capita 
expenditure  is  26c  with  a  variation 
from  a  low  of  Ic  to  a  high  of  67c. 
The  twenty-six  cent  average  prob¬ 
ably  is  subject  to  sharp  revision  in 
the  near  future,  for  many  of  the 
community  orchestras  are  increasing 
their  budgets  by  200  to  400  per  cent 
within  a  single  season. 

As  yet,  no  definite  pattern  has 
formed  as  to  whether  community 
orchestras  in  smaller  or  larger  cities 
raise  the  higher  amounts  per  capita. 
When  the  gross  expenditures  are 
plotted  against  the  population  sizes 
of  the  home  cities  of  community  or¬ 
chestras,  the  curve  is  extremely  er¬ 
ratic.  The  lowest  per  capita  expendi¬ 
tures  occur  in  cities  of  from  15,000 
to  over  200,000,  the  highest  in  cities 
of  from  67,000  to  125,000. 

Again,  there  is  wide  variation 
among  the  community  sympohnies 
in  the  amount  of  earned  income  vs. 
contributed  income.  The  reports  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  give 
a  reliable  general  average  on  this 
point. 

From  figures  now  at  hand,  it 
aopears  that  a  community  orchestra 
which  is  doing  a  creditable  job 
musically  and  has  a  reasonable 
good  lay  organization  may  expect 
to  be  successful  in  raising  funds 
figured  at  about  25c  per  person 
within  its  city  limits.  Those  more 
extensively  organized  community 
symphonies  employing  full  time  con¬ 
ductors  and  managers  and  having 
active  women’s  committees  are  able 
to  raise  double  this  amount.  These 
figures  should  not  be  considered  as 
guides  on  what  should  be  done  in 
support  of  a  community  orchestra. 
They  merely  reflect  what  has  been 
done  by  those  orchestras  for  which 
the  League  now  has  reports. 


ConniG,  THg  Con- 
VGntion  KibitzGr 
Visits  THg  iGaguG 
OfficGS 

Well,  it's  just  like  I  said  at  the 
convention  —  these  orchestra  people 
just  don't  have  good  sense  —  and 
neither  do  I,  for  that  matter.  Here  I 
am  —  on  my  vacation,  footloose  and 
fancy  free  (and  one  thing  I'd  hoped 
to  do  on  this  vacation  was  to  find 
some  tall,  dark  and  handsome  man 
who  would  put  a  stop  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  being  so  free  of  fancy)  — 
and  what  happens? 

I  find  myself  within  landing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  League  Executive 
Office  —  so  thought  I'd  drop  in  and 
say  hello.  Do  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pened?  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tune  up  a  harp,  I  was  sitting  behind 
a  typewriter  making  like  a  working 
girl  .  .  .  with  no  paycheck  attached. 

I'm  not  a  girl  scout  —  and  heaven 
knows  "good  deeds"  are  not  my 
stock  in  trade  —  but  there  they 
were  —  swamped!  Apparently  they 
though  they  had  to  help  every  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  country  find  musi¬ 
cians,  start  a  women's  committee  or 
find  a  place  to  rehearse.  (From  the 
stacks  of  mail  sitting  around  —  a  lot 
of  it  unanswered,  incidentally  — 
maybe  there  were  some  grounds  for 
their  ideas.) 

Well,  anyway  —  I  put  in  a  few 
hours  of  my  own  brand  of  efficient 
labor,  and  we  soon  had  everything 
under  control,  at  least  that's  the  way 
it  looked  to  me  when  I  took  off  — 
amid  a  flurry  of  goodbyes  and 
thank  yous,  of  course. 

Files  —  my  innocent  soul!  They 
are  cross  referencing  everything 
you  can  think  of  over  to  everything 
else.  You  try  to  look  something  up 
and  all  you  find  are  cross  reference 
cards  telling  you  where  else  to 
look.  If  an  orchestra  wants  stuff  on 
publicity  brochures  —  they  go  to 
what  they  call  "a  source  material 
index"  (looked  like  just  plain  3x5 
cards  from  the  dime  store  to  me), 
and  find  out  which  orchestra  folder 
to  look  for  publicity  brochures.  The 
same  thing  with  budgets,  campaigns, 
concert  reviews,  kids'  concerts, 
newspaper  feature  stuff  on  orch¬ 
estras,  etcetera,  etcetera  ...  ad 
nauseum. 

Then,  they  were  fussing  around 
with  a  "News  Letter  Index  File"  — 
to  show  'em  who  had  had  ten  lines 
publicity  put  in  about  'em  since  the 
year  one.  "Don’t  want  to  repeat  the 
same  stuff,"  is  the  excuse  for  that 
one. 

And  the  orchestra  indexes.  They've 
got  'em  filed  by  cities,  by  states,  by 
conductors,  by  managers,  by  when 
they're  going  to  give  concerts,  by 
soloists,  by  districts,  by  different 
sized  cities,  by  colleges,  by  pink 
and  blue  and  yellow  cards  and  by 
red  and  green  markers  —  looks  like 
a  midway.  But  you  know  —the 
darndest  thing!  There's  not  a  single 
card  in  the  file  that  starts  with  just 
the  plain  word  "symphony."  I'm 
telling  you—  not  one!  I  looked  to 
see.  Yet  this  is  a  national  symphony 
organization! 
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Cincinnati  Answers 
"Those  Questions" 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

oi. their  important  departments.  This 
would  cut  down  the  quality  oi  in¬ 
struction  in  music  —  now  unsur¬ 
passed  —  avilable  to  our  children. 
Our  Orchestra  is  the  very  core  of 
our  musical  life  and  oi  our  stand¬ 
ing  as  one  oi  the  country’s  great 
cultural  centers. 

Why  should  my  business  give  to 
such  a  cultural  cause? 

For  three  reasons,  in  particular: 
First,  because  the  activities  oi  these 
institutions  directly  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  and  contentment  oi  the 
local  employee,  and  his  satisfaction 
with  Cincinnati  as  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  Second. 
because  these  institutions  build  a 
reputation  for  the  community  which 
ottracts  a  superior  type  of  person¬ 
nel  here  for  our  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Third,  because  the  whole 
activity  oi  all  of  these  institutions 
obviously  stimulates  and  improves 
the  commercial  stream  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  they  advertise  Cincinnati 
far  and  wide  as  a  great  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  oi  city;  they  attract  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  here  with  their 
programs  and  exhibits;  and  help  in 
a  most  important  way  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  great  music  schools 
to  attract  students  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Why  do  these  institutions  need  so 
much  money  —  more  than  last  year? 

Costs  to  operate  orchestras,  opera 
and  museums  have  gone  up  steadily 
in  recent  years,  as  they  have  in 
homes  and  in  business.  Increased 
railroad  and  hotel  rates  have  re¬ 
duced  greatly  the  opportunity  for 
possible  revenue  from  touring  the 
Orchestra.  High-type  soloists,  win¬ 
ning  public  favor  over  the  air  and 
on  the  screen,  are  able  to  demand 
and  get  higher  fees  than  formerly. 
The  Orchestra  management,  like 
many  employers  in  industry,  has 
agreed  that  its  musicians,  upon 
whom  the  penalties  oi  age  are  often 
very  severe,  should  be  protected 
with  a  pension  (toward  which  the 


Will  H.  Bryant,  former  conductor 
oi  the  Terre  Haute  Symphony  and 
one  oi  the  original  members  oi  the 
League,  passed  away  a  few  months 
ago. 


Leo  Kopp,  conductor  oi  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Symphony  served  as 
musical  director  oi  the  "Music 
Theater"  in  Chicago  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season.  Included  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  were  "The  Great  Waltz,"  "The 
Merry  Widow,"  "Roberta"  and  "The 
Desert  Song."  Mr.  Kopp  also  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  Chicago  Grant 
Park  Symphony  Series  during  the 
summer. 


Fritz  Berens  has  accepted  a  new 
pest  as  conductor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for 
the  19S0-S1  season.  Mr.  Berens  for¬ 
merly  was  associated  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  and  the  San 
Francisco  Rehearsal  Orchestra. 

The  Tampa  Symphony  Women's 
Committee  opened  the  19S0-51  sea¬ 
son  with  a  tea  on  Friday,  September 
22nd. 

Watch  for  the  December  issue  oi 
House  &  Garden  for  an  article  on 
Community  Symphony  Orchestras. 

-  11 

The  York  (Pa.)  Symphony  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  George 
Hurst  as  conductor  for  the  1950-51 
season.  Mr.  Hurst  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  of  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Toronto,  and  is  assistant  conductor 
and  lecturer  at  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Baltimore. 


The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Symphony 
has  engaged  Richard  Korn  as  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  current  season. 


musicians  themselves  contribute). 
Everything  these  institutions  have  to 
buy  —  be  it  man-hours,  service  or 
materials  —  just  costs  more  than  it 
did.  Some  oi  these  added  costs,  de¬ 
ferred  for  a  while,  must  now  be 
faced. 


LEAGUE  DUES  -  DUE 

League  members  are  reminded  to  send  in  their  annual  dues.  Billings  are 
sent  out  each  month,  and  many  memberships  fell  due  during  the  summer 
months  when  some  of  the  orchestra  offices  were  closed.  The  new  dues 
schedule  adopted  by  the  1950-51  National  Convention  is  listed  below. 

Individual  Memberships  . S  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  S5.000  or  under . SIO.OO  annually 

Budget  oi  $6,000  to  $25,000 .  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,000 .  35.00  annually 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 


Amount  enclosed. 


Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


O  C  T  O B  E  R  19  5  0 

LEAGUE  TALENT  MART 

NOTE:  Due  to  limited  space.  "Talent  Mart"  listings  can  be  accepted  from 
League  Members  only.  There  is  no  charge  for  filing  the  listings  in  the 
"Talent  Mart."  but  all  statements  must  be  well  documented.  The  League 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  statements  used  which  may  be  based  on 
personal  judgments  and  opinions.  Letters  to  the  following  persons  should 
be  sent  to  the  League  Executive  Secretary  who  will  forward  them  to  the 
"Talent  Marl"  listees. 


TM-100  Conductor;  A  composer-conductor,  born  in  Holland,  with  a  cultural 
heritage,  studied  widely  with  the  finest  teachers,  won  an  eminent  position 
as  conductor  in  Europe,  became  and  American  citizen,  established  two 
large  city  symphonies  in  North  America,  appeared  as  guest  conductor 
with  several  of  the  finest  major  symphonies  —  is  seeking  an  apporunity 
either  to  build  another  fine  symphony  orchestra  or  to  expand  the  work  oi 
a  symphony  now  established. 


TM-101  Conductor.  College  Teacher.  Violist.  Violinist:  Young  but  with  17 
years  experience  conducting  combination  community-college  symphony  oi 
full  scale  personnel,  presenting  full  symphonic  programs  and  name  soloists. 
Violinist  and  violist  with  many  years  teaching  experience  in  all  phases  oi 
instrumental  music.  Willing  to  consider  any  reasonable  combination  oi 
related  music  activities  providing  a  living  wage  for  him  and  his  family. 
Prefers  locating  in  community  of  sufficient  size,  talent  and  resources  to 
make  possible  the  development  oi  a  full-scale  symphony  capable  oi  fine 
performances.  Master's  Degree  in  music  education. 


TM-102  Manager.  College  or  Public  School  Music  Teacher.  Cellist:  Extensive 
past  experience  as  manager  oi  a  community  symphony  and  chorus  organi¬ 
zation,  BM  in  Music  Educaiton,  has  served  as  general  consultant  for  the 
music  program  of  a  city  school  system  which  included  13  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  director  oi  the  high  school  concert  band  and 
orchestra;  director  oi  music  oi  large  church,  professional  cellist  oi  proven 
ability.  Interested  in  orchestra  management  position  or  combination  man- 
agement-playing-teaching  position,  paying  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.00. 


TM-103  Conductor.  Teacher.  Violist:  A  man  who  finds  himself  with  an 
excellent  teaching  position,  but  located  in  a  community  which  offers 
practically  no  talent  resources  for  establishing  a  symphony  —  he  is  eagerly 
seeking  a  spot  in  some  community  which  would  welcome  his  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  for  starting  a  symphony  and  which  possesses  the  necessary  starting 
talent  and  interest  in  such  a  venture.  BM  in  Music  Education  with  years  oi 
successful  teaching  experience,  violist  and  French  horn  player. 
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